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(Note to editors: See the graphics section of this 
packet for photos to accompany this story, See 
also packets #330, #331, #332, #333, #334, -342, 
and #351.) 

THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN NORTH VIETNAM 
The Tribune/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The Tribune is published in 
Sydney, Australia. ) 

There used to be a saying in Vietnam that 
"a hundred girls aren't worth a single testicle " 

Because pre-revolutionary Vietnam was basic- 
ally a feudal society and one in which the men 
had strict power over their dependants, some par- 
ticularly horrible customs persisted, Women were 
shoved into marriage without their consent, often 
becoming one of several wife-servants a man might 
own . 

Landlords and French occupation soldiers would 
rape women as they pleased--to the social dis- 
grace of their victims--and this was quite a 
common occurrence. 

Throughout a woman's life she was bound by 
the "three allegiances and four virtues": alle- 
giance to husband, father, and eldest son; and 
the virtues of nicety in housework, demeanor, speech 
and behavior--the same old feminine mystique 

Furthermore, in a society where the resources 
had been confiscated by foreign interests and 
the native elite, thousands starved to death each 
month and women had to toil endlessly for bare 
survival. Although most women were peasants, 
under French colonial rule the owners of the mines, 
docks, and factories were able to bring women 
into the workforce as virtual slave labor 

Education and health care were simply not 
available and superstition was widespread. This 
was the situation of Vietnamese women only 26 
years ago. 

The first women's movement in Vietnam de- 
veloped in the 1920' s as part of a general up- 
surge of patriotic feeling among intellectuals and 
professionals. It was largely confined to the 
more privileged women in the cities and did not 
take into account the needs of the peasants, 
and in general, the importance of emancipating all 
of Vietnam before the women's movement could grow. 

In 1930, as the movement for national lib- 
eration and social change became more widespread 
and more radical, the Communist Party was formed 
The party recognised the revolutionary potential 
of Vietnamese women. Following the 194S founding 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, ±n the 
years of struggle against French colonialist oc- 
cupation, some women fought alongside men am: 
ethers fought in their own guerrilla groups ihe ; 
•also played important non-combatant roles 

As each new area of Vietnam was liberated, 
the communist- led forces began a revolution 
of the peasants against the landlords in order to 
root out the old condition of landlessness, star- 
vation, ill-health, ignorance and the enslavement 


of women The struggle for the equality of the 
sexes was stated as among the ten principal 
tasks of the revolution. 

5; 1934, the US. backed French troops ad- 
mi vied military defeat and the Geneva Accords 
were signed, recognizing the liberation of the 
North where the revolution has continued. 

How has the revolution affected the lives 
of women m North Vietnam? To begin with, out of 
a total population of 18 million (an inordinantly 
large number of whom are children) more than four 
million women are members of the Women's Union. 

The Women's Union is responsible for educating 
the women of every village about socialism, the 
war, ar.d women's rights. They try to get women 
involved in socially important activities, to 
stand up for^hemselves at home and overcome feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

They set up schools and hold sessions on 
health and birth control. Abortion is legal in 
North Vietnam and contraception is free, although 
at this point not universally popular, especially 
among older women. Women are encouraged in the 
face oi a long tradition of large families to 
limit their families to two or three children. This 
way they can more easily become active outside 
the home. 

Young people in North Vietnam are encouraged 
to wa^t until they are at least 25 before marrying, 
and to postpone having children for a few years 
after that 

There is still a tendency for women to take 
on most cf the traditional household tasks. When 
husbands babysit so that mothers can go to classes, 
for example, they may feel like they are doing 
women and socialism some sort of favor. 

The women's union combats such problems by 
industrializing home duties. They believe that 
housework, cooking and child care should be hand- 
led communally. 

CYi? id care services now exist for about half 
of the children over four months old, either in 
ali day centers where the evening meal is provided 
or m six-day boarding centers. Other children 
are not necessarily with their mothers all the 
+ ; me They often stay with relatives as families 
tend to be large and closely knit. 

'Ihere are also local units in which the mem- 
bers of families combine to share household re- 
sponsibilities- - me luding child care. This of 
'•curse is in the context of most work being done 
communal i y throughout the society. The idea of a 
child being raised alone with one mother is virtually 
unheard of 

!ho Vietnamese do not separate women's lib- 
e m: m i ro::i economic development but tend to see 
r cu:: i i'C ’i= the same tiling. Le Duan, secretary 
t * ;e .'V nan Worker's Party, says, for instance, 
f a nan can't understand the i mportance of 
i.ji::in question, he is neglecting the most op- 
; : • e,l .ici.thm of laboring, people and cannot be 
■ • -O' - : ui* red to have a fully developed class "stand-- 
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he can't be a good communist The same would be 
true of a woman. 

Women make up 70 per cent of the agricultural 
workforce and more than half of the industrial. 

They get more privileges in education than men and 
are encouraged to finish their training- In an 
attempt to rectify the old imbalance, if a man 
and a woman of equal talents apply for one school 
admission, the woman is supposed to get it. 

In 1967, when the Communist Party was trying 
to overcome its own tendency toward bureaucracy 
and to encourage democratic participation, new 
regulations were brought m to counteract the 
prejudices against women as leaders. 

Since then, if an industrial unit or cooper- 
ative has 40 per cent women workers, a woman must 
be on its management committee; if women are 50 
per cent, the assistant manager must be a woman; 
and when 70 per cent of the workers are women, the 
manager must be a woman. 

It is the Women's Union again which makes 
sure that laws concerning women are implemented. 
Women get equal pay, paid maternity leave of about 
four months and special women's health care pro- 
visions--especially if they have just had babies. 
Women have full legal rights and obtaining a 
divorce is a simple matter. 

Women are largely responsible for agricultural 
and industrial production, partly so that men 
can be freed to serve in the armed forces. Women 
play a major role in defense by providing the 
backbone of the militia, staying at home, and 
guarding against attack. At this point there is 
still a minority of women in the North Vietnamese 
army itself. 

Women still fill most of the positions in 
the traditional women's fields like education 
and health, and some visitors to North Vietnam 
have expressed the fear that after the war is 
over, women will leave the heavier, more valued 
jobs to the men and fill their old roles. 

The Women’s Union is determined that this 
will not happen; any struggle won over such a 
long time can not be so easily given up. 

--30-- 

FRENCH STUDENTS STAND SOLID IN THE STREETS 

PARIS (LNS) --"Repression in the Schools, Stu- 
dents in the Streets!" declared a huge banner bil- 
lowing overthe heads of more than 3000 students 
from Paris and outlying high schools in the Latin 
Quarter of Pans on Nov. 29th. They gathered to 
show support for three students who were expelled 
from school for organizing a student protest as- 
sembly. 

The occasion for the assembly was French 
Education Minister Gui chard's recent "confidential 
memo" to high school principals urging stricter 
measures when dealing with the rapidly rising 
number of student disorders in French high schools. 

Gathering at the gate of Paris University, 
lTb'ERAT 1 OY YewY SeTvYce" 


the high school students began the march into even- 
ing rush hour traffic chanting, "Pigs, fascists, 
out of our schools'" For the following hour they 
walked through the crowded student district, and 
at one point paused at a local prison to sing the 
Communist International and to shout "to hell with 
bourgeois justice!" 

Although the police eventually dispersed the 
demonstration, the determination of the students 
was still high. As one student remarked after the 
demonstration, "We'll be back, for sure, we'll 
be back!" 

--30-- 

(Thanks to Sal Torey for the info for this story.) 
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SOUTH KOREA DECLARES "STATE OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY", 
VOWS TO CRUSH CRITICS OF POVERTY, U.S. PRESENCE 

SEOUL, South Korea (LNS)--Pak Chung Hee, the 
ruler of South Korea, recently declared an in- 
definite "state of national emergency" with the 
promise of harsh repression for even mild opponents 
of his government. Pak's rule has aroused waves of 
student protest and mass unrest in recent years 
because of widespread unemployment, increasing 
^poverty, and the proliferation of American military 
bases and American corporations in search of 
cheap labor. 

Yun Chu Yung, Minister of Culture and Infor- 
mation, said that Pak had ordered these steps: 

**Top priority is to be given to national 
security in government policies, and comprehensive 
national security arrangements are to be established. 

**Social unrest of any sort that might cause 
weaknesses in national security is not to be tol- 
erated, and "elements of unrest" will be removed. 

**The press is to refrain from "irresponsible" 
discussions of security matters. 

Every citizen must be prepared to give up 
some freedom for the sake of national security, 

Pak said, according to Reuters. The reasons given 
by the Seoul government for the Dec. 6 declaration 
included China's admission to the U.N. and "various 
fanatic moves by North Korean Communists." 

- - 30-- 

******************************************************** 

"The American war is over, but this is far 
from the case with the American Revolution. On 
the contrary, nothing but the first act of the 
great drama is closed." 

--Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence (1787) 

"All God's children 

Ain't free 

From the Sharecropper's shack 

To the Penitentiary." 

--Johnny Cash 
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STUDENT PAPER SUES VIRGINIA 
FOR RIGHT TO RUN ABORTION ADS 


RICHMOND, Va. (LNS) -- Fifteen students hu^e 
brought charges against the state of Virginia foi 
attempting to restrict college students’ rights 
to free speech and press after the state tried to 
stop a college paper from publishing because it 
printed abortion ads. 

Broadside, the student paper of George Mason 
College (a four year satellite college of the 
University of Virginia) has been running ads in 
the paper referring women to out-patient abortion 
clinics in New York. However, there is a Virginia 
law that says 11 any persons by publication, lecture, 
advertisement . or in any other manner encouraging 
.-the procuring of abortion, .shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor . " The offenses are punishable by 
a year in jail and a fine of up to $1000, 

In a letter to Broadside's editorial staff, 
dean of students Robert Turner commented on an 
abortion counseling ad placed in the paper des- 
pite warnings: "this type of advertising is not 

to be printed in any future editions as long as 
the law remains part of the code of Virginia." 

In addition, the students reported that 
Turner followed up his November 17th letter with 
verbal threats that college funds would be cut off 
if an article about abortion was published. They 
said that Turner continued pressuring the paper by 
requiring special authorization on checks for the 
paper's printing expenses. 

During the constitutional hearings to decide 
the question late last month, U.S. District 
Judge Robert R. Merhige issued what was in effect 
a temporary injunction against the state of 
Virginia to bar them from any attempts to restrict 
free speech and press. 

ACLU lawyers entered as evidence in the 
hearing, a letter from Virginia Assistant Attorney 
General William C Broaddus to college Qian cel lor 
Lor in A. Thompson which said: 

"I . . . (ask) that you encourage your editors to 
keep this statute in mind should a similar ad- 
vertisement be placed with you paper. The mere 
fact that abortions may be legal in New York does 
not mean that publication of such in violation 
of Section 18.1-6 of the code of Virginia may be 
made with impunity." 

At the hearing, however, Broaddus claimed 
that the controversy was a mistake and at no time 
was a fund cut-off a real threat. 

Continuation of the hearing and a final 
decision by Merhige is being delayed until the 
Virginia State Supreme Court decides whether to 
hear an appeal from a member of the Virginia 
Weekly, an alternative paper for the Charlottes- 
ville community and the University of Virginia, 
who was arrested and convicted by circuit Coui t 
for violating the abort 1 on statute. 

ry 

Linda Clayton, Assistant Iditor of file '7,. Isl- 
ington College Bullet, the >tudent paper at tie: 
women's campus of the University of Virginia, La. 
announced that she wiil loin the fifteen i ic urge 
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Vis’-n students m their suit against the state. She 
says that the Bullet was also threatened by college 
officials with a funding cut-off if further abor- 
tion counseling advertisements were run. 

- 50 - 

JAPAN'S RALPH NADER INDICTED 
by Angus McDonald 

Pacific News Servi ce/LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS) -- Remember when General Motors 
hired private eyes to follow Ralph Nader around to 
"get something on him?" Well, apparently the minds 
of large corporations work the same the world over. 

GM didn't succeed in stopping Nader, but on 
November 19th, the Honda Corporation managed to 
pull off the same kind of deal on their own nemisis -- 
Fumio Matsuda, the "Ralph Nader of Japan." Work- 
ing together with the Public Prosecutor's Office, 

Honda managed to get both Matsuda and Haruno Abe, 
the lawyer for the Japan Auto Users Union, a consum- 
er group, indicted for "extortion." 

Abe and Matsuda, who organized the Japan Auto 
Users Union in 1969, were arrested by the Tokyo 
District Prosecutor's Office on suspicion of attempt- 
ing to extort $5 million from Honda. The arrest 
came just one day after Honda filled its complaint 
against the men. 

The charges are the result of actions by the 
two consumer advocates on behalf of the Honda Vicv 
tuns Association. Approximately 200 people who have 
been injured because of accidents related to mechan- 
ical defects in their Honda N360 light passenger 
automobilies , and relatives of 40 people who have 
been killed in such accidents, belong to the 
associ ation , 

According to sources close to the case, Matsuda 
and Abe had already arranged an out-of-court settle- 
ment of a claim on behalf of Iwao Nishimura, age 61, 
whose son and grandson were killed in June, 1970 
when their Honda went out of control near Nara. The 
settlement was for 80 million Yen ($250,000). 

One unusual aspect of this case is that Honda 
insisted that Abe detain part of the settlement 
money for himself, and that the details not be pub- 
lic. 

it was thought at that time Honda wanted to 
keep the Nishimura settlement quiet, to prevent it 
from becoming the standard by which all such cases 
would be settled, but officials of the Japan Auto 
Users Union now feel that the conditions were part of 
a carefully laid trap for the leaders of the Japanese 
cons umers mo vemen t . 

Observers here feel that the Public Prosecutor's 
of Lice was engaging in its own type of collusion in 
:Ls quick cooperation with the Honda Company. 'Hie 
-V' ‘cd w i til which the indictment was issued is partic- 
ularly surprising in view of the lengthy and expen- 
. 1 vc process of litigation under Japanese law. 

.’•s one nighly respected lawyer remarked, "If 
ar <-‘ guilty of extortion, there is not a 

. -vJif y If J1L the country who is innocent " -30- 
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NIXON'S CHINA TRIP. VIEW? FROM HANOI 
AND PEKING 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News service 

[Editor's Note; Ever since Nixon announced 
his proposed visit to Peking last July, rumors 
have circulated about China attempting to go over 
the heads of the Vietnamese to end the war, not 
at the Pans negotiating tables, but in China. 

Actually, Chinese and Vietnamese officials 
have repeatedly said that no matter what Nixon's 
intentions might be, they have no intention of 
negotiating a settlement in China And no matter 
how successfully Nixon has eluded tiie Seven Point 
Proposal, they still remain as the basis for talks. 

The following article should clear up some 
of those lingering doubts about the "great sell- 
out "] 

tr * * 

Nixon's Trip: the View from Hanoi 
by John Spragens 

HANOI (LNS) - -Western commentators continue 
to speculate that Nixon's coming trip to Peking 
means a settlement on Vietnam without consulting 
the Vietnamese A significant analysis recently 
published by the NLF(National Liberation Front), 
makes it very clear that such a settlement will 
never come about. 

Along with the "backroom deal" speculation, 
some commentators have implied that rifts have 
appeared between the Chinese and the Vietnamese 
{ and between the Chinese and other Indochinese 
revolutionaries). Some have even suggested that 
bonds between the North Vietnamese and the NLF 
have become strained 

Public statements from Hanoi and Peking, 
however, show a spirit of strength and optimism 
that is reflected in a long serialized article 
by Cuu Long(The name means Nine Dragons, the Viet- 
namesename for the Mekong Ri ver ) recent ly distri- 
buted in the south by the NLP's Giai Phong press 
agency . 

North Vietnam's English-language weekly, the 
Vietnam Courier, carried long excerpts from the 
a r t i c 1 e South Vietnam in Struggle , the equiva- 
lent publication from the NLF, is running a com- 
plete translation. More important, however, is 
that it has been extensively publicized through- 
out all of Vietnam 

In Hanoi, over a two-day period, the Party 
daily Nh an Dan, carried the full text, which took 
up nearly three pages Nhan Dan , with only four 
pages a day, gives such special treatment to only 
the most important documents 

Sparing relatively tew words for rhetorical 
flourishes, Cuu Long dissects "Vietnam zat ion” 
and the reasons the Americans and Saigon thought 
it would work, and then maintains that this stra- 
tegy has been defeated on diplomatic, political 
and m 1 1 i t a ry f ror. t s 

"Vi et nami : at ; or" , ' ay ; Jan Long , "is a vic- 
ious circle; a s t a i em i ? J . \ •>.>'. ere polio;.. 1 ' 


The U : S s and Saigon have failed in the four 
major objectives of the "Vietnamization" strategy, 
writes Cuu Long. The ARVN (South Vietnamese Army) 
has not become a reliable force to replace the U.S, 
Army. The liberation forces have not been signi- 
ficantly weakened, nor have their supply lines 
been cut 

The pacification program has failed to achi- 
eve clear-cut success, and the image of the Saigon 
administration , within Vietnam and around the world, 
has suffered greatly. As described by Cuu Long, 
Thieu's government "has become more decrepit and 
rotten than ever, while American opinion is more 
doubtful and critical than ever.” 

The Nixon Doctrine, "crafty because it calls 
for the use of Vietnamese to fight Vietnamese and 
Indochinese to fight Indochinese" is taking a new 
tack in the pursuit of victory. But, by now, 
things have deteriorated Sa far, according to Cuu 
Long, that the U.S. and Saigon are scrambling 
just to save the Vietnami zation program. 

The article goes on to stress the important 
political defeats that have undermined Vietnami- 
zation . The anti-U.S. and anti-Thieu demonstra- 
tions in Saigon-controlled areas are fruits of the 
Vietnami zation program. And the PRG's (Provisio- 
nal Revolutionary Government) seven-point propo- 
sal at the Paris conference in July, 1971, has 
scored diplomatic successes even in the U*S*, it- 
self, although it has yet to be discussed in depth 
at the talks. 

Nothing in any of the recent publications coming 
out of Hanoi and the National Liberation Front 
exclude the possibi lity of new diplomatic moves. 

But one thing appears clear: they will be made by 
the Vietnamese themselves, and not by the Chinese; 
and they will come from Paris, not from Peking. 

Whatever Nixon's expectations are vis a vis 
the war as he flies to Peking, they are not likely 
to be fulfilled while he is in China. Despite 
the opportunity the Vietnamese seem unwilling to 
allow the war to be settled over their heads by 
any of the big powers--even their allies. They 
have fought long and hard and by every indication 
they still judge their position to be one of strength 
They are willing to wait. 

- -30-- 
* -* * 

Nixon's Trip: The View from Peking 
by Julian Schuman 

PEKING (LNSJ--"U.S. imperialism is our common 
enemy, but it is up to the people of each country 
to decide its own destiny." ITiis is the way Chou 
put 1 1 at a Peking banquet in honor of Vietnamese 
Premier, Pham Van Dong. He emphasized that peace 
in Vietnam will come only when the U.S. deals with 
the Vietnamese themselves and he reiterated China's 
support for Vietnam's 7-point peace proposal, never 
answered by the U S. 

No one in Peking thinks the Nixon visit is 
going to be any love- feast. Peking is now in the 
process of making it absolutely clear that com- 
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promise with Washington on basic issues will not 
be on the agenda. 

Chinese officials in the capital have been 
repeating with almost embarrassing regularity 
their decade-old stand that the US. must get 
out of Vietnam (and Taiwan) . 

China is aware that its recent foreign policy 
moves have caused bewilderment, dismay and op- 
position among some sympathizers abroad, including 
those who consider themselves revolutionaries. 

Many recent foreign visitors have raised the 
matter with the Chinese. 

Obviously addressing himself to just such 
feelings, Chou told a group of Americans this 
October 5th that he believes furture events will 
show China is not selling anybody out and is not 
throwing her principles overboard. 

In an article read all over China today. 

Red Flag, the Party's theoretical magazine has 
analyzed Mao's On Policy , emphasizing it., rele- 
vance for the present moment. Mao warns against 
the two "extremist policies"--al 1 alliance and 
no struggle, all struggle and no al iia.:co--and 
says : 

"We should be firm in principle; we should 
also have all the flexibility permissible and 
necessary for carrying out our principles." 

It is on the basis of this that the Chinese 
leadership is preparing for its meetings with 
Nixon. Certainly China is prepared to improve 
relations with the United States or with any 
other nation. But Peking's overall view has not 
changed. U.S, imperialism is still the main 
enemy of China and the people of the world. This 
is how it is expressed here by officials and 
the man in the street. 

--30 — 
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FOOD FRAUD: YOU DON'T ALWAYS GET 

WHAT YOU PAY FOR 

.)/ Prudence la lews hi 

The Henderson u cat ion/ 1 J BE 'Ail UN News Service 

Are you buying meat sauce ..ita tomatoes or 
tomato sauce with meat? Ciec.% it out before you 
a ns we r . 

Food manufacturers are required by the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act of 1066 to include 
certain information on every label: the net con- 

tents of a product, the name and address of the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor, and a list 
of ingredients. 

This list of ingredients must be stated in 
decreasing order and is especially useful when 
comparing nationally known brands with the store 
brand . 

Suppose you are comparing a canned spaghetti 
meat sauce. The nationally known brand is marked- 
ly higher in price. \ou turn to the list of 
ingredients and you see that meat is mentioned 
first on one label and tomatoes first on the other. 


"e rv : cv 


You can tell if the difference in price is 
warranted by the difference in ingredients (i.e. 
more meat) or just by the fact that nationally known 
brands advertise more and usually have higher prices. 

It is interesting to note that in a few 
packaged cereals, sugar is mentioned as the first 
ingredient, indicating that it has a higher percen- 
tage of sugar than anything else. Sometimes it can 
pay to read t.ic information on the label. 

Anotaer consumer labeling idea now causing a 
great amount of commotion within the food industry 
is tine idea of uniform way of dating food products. 
Dating means putting some type of date, readable 
to the public, on foods to give an indication of 
freshness . 

Right now, the food and retailing industries 
can't seem to agree on what type of date to use and 
what items to put it on. The different types of 
dates now include date of manufacture, date of 
packaging, date after which a product cannot be eaten, 
and date put on the shelf. 

Many people think the "pull" date system is the 
best; after the date marked on the package, the 
product cannot be sold in the store but it will 
still have a normal home shelf life. 

So, if in the near future you happen to see a 
strange date on the top of a package, ask which 
type of date it is and use it as a guide to freshness 
and quality. 

- 30 - 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER SAYS 
"SOUTH AFRICANS HAVE A FEAR COMPLEX" 

PRETORIA, S. Africa ( LNS) "South Africans 
have a fear complex," sa.V Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster recently. "When you speak to the ordinary 
Afrikaner or the ordinary English speaker, you find 
that there is tills genuine fear that he might be 
swamped in the future .. .When you speak to the ordin- 
ary non-white, his fear again is that he is begrudged 
his place in the sun." 

ihese fears must be allayed, according to Vor- 
ster, and this can be done by looking at South 
Africa as a multinational country. 

"Then , on one hand, you maintain the identity 
of the white man and you can create opportunities 
tor the non-white which never existed before and 
win ch could not exist under any other policy -- 
without endangering the position of the white man." 

Vorster stressed that while South Africa 
whites (who make up less than 20 % of the population) 
have a "responsibility" to the non-whites, the non- 
win tes "must not just be prepared to receive. They 
must also roll up their sleeves. The initiative 
must come from them.” 

Curiently, under the system of apartheid in 

-'ii ica, non -whites a re forced to live on res- 
erves, can’t travel freely, and can't vote; they are 
not represented in the government in any way, and 

:;r ' not — tu organize or gather publically for 

any re a.' 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL GUARD: HELL NO, 

WE WON'T GO 

College Press Service/LIBERATION News Service 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. (LNS)--A recent poll of 
National Guardsmen in California shows that the 
Guard is opposed to the Vietnam War and that 
most of the men would not take a life under any 
circumstances . 

According to the poll-takers: 

"We are members of Headquarters Battery, 

1st Battalion, 144th Field Artillery, California 
Army National Guard. . .As are many others in the 
Guard, we are against the war and what the mil- 
itary stands for. We decided to try to determine 
more precisely how other enlisted men felt in 
our unit. Therefore we conducted a random anony- 
mous survey of opinions held by enlisted men." 

The survey was conducted scientifically: 

108 men were given questionnaires, 63 returned 
them. Here are some of the questions the poll- 
takers asked: 

Do you favor the withdrawal of all American 
troops from Vietnam by December Zl, 1971? 


yes 93.5% 

no . 3.25% 

undecided. 3,25% 


If a Middle East crisis occurs and our unit 
is activated for immediate overseas duty , would 


you: 

willingly go 0% 

go, but unwillingly 8% 

seek legal means to prevent 

activation. .43% 

leave the country 11% 

refuse to go under any 

circumstances 22% 

undecided or other 15% 


You are called up for duty in an I ala Vista 
student disorder . While msking a sweep of a 
street , you are confronted by a mob of students 
yelling obscenities and throwing rocks and bot- 
tles. You are ordered to fire over the heads of 
the demonstrators , and you do so, but they con- 
tinue to harass your unit. You are then ordered 
to open fire on the crowd itself. What would 


you do? 

obey the order 8% 

disobey the order 92% 

Under what circumstances would you, as a 
Guardsman, take the life of another person? 

self defense 50% 

none 41.5% 

undecided 8.5% 

98.5% of those questioned said they will 


not reenlist at the end of six years. 

81% said they still would not even if pay, 
food, working conditions and hair regulations 
were greatly improved. 


94% said they joined the National Guard to 
avoid the draft. 
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PHILIPPINE SUGAR WORKERS 
ORGANIZE THEIR ANGER 

by Leaon Howell 

Dispatch News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

MANILA(LNS) --"The good years are over," said 
the sugar plantation owner. "I don't want my chil- 
dren to be sugar planters. Things are changing too 
fast " 

"You know what labor used to be like in Asia, 
in the Phillippines . Well, it has woken up... The 
old timers are still used to the colonial time 
where you gave orders and things were done. Change 
is coming rapidly and planters want to hold onto _ 
the old ways . " 

One place where workers in the sugar indestry 
have "woken up" and begun both to organize and 
strike is in Bais City, a medium-sized city in the 
heart of the sugar cane region. 

During the past year, Bais City has been 
torn by a series of bitter labor disputes brought 
on by growing political consciousness among once 
docile field hands. The workers complain about the 
failure to receive the minimum wage of approximately 
70 cents a day, overtime work without pay, child 
labor abuses and personal indignities. 

"These people had to ask permission of the 
hacendero (plantation owner) to get married, to 
baptize their children, to vote> to invite people 
to their homes/' observed Bimbo Fernandez, 23, who 
left a Roman Catholic seminary to organize the 
workers . 

What fired off the first strike was a re- 
action to being treated like cattle once too often. 
The hacendero, as part of his paternalistic funct- 
ion, buys a casket for those who die while living 
on his hacienda. A baby died: they went to see 
the hacendero. He was probably drinking, and gave 
them a milk carton to bury the baby in." 

There followed in succession a series of 
strikes;; an agreement was made which was quickly 
violated, and there was some rough stuff from a 
group of thugs (cal led security guards) hired by 
planters. The laborers have achieved some but 
not all of their demands. 

"A spontaneous thing happened here," said 
Teddy Burgos, like Fernandez, a 23 year old ex- 
seminarian. "These people organized themselves 
without any outside Support % They had 34 pesos 
(US $5.65) in their strike fund. Bimbo and I 
had been to a seminar near here and we saw the 
pickets as we drove through. They asked us to 
stay and we did. And then other organizers joined 
us . 

"It's a marvelous place", he added. "Usually 
an organizer has to agitate people, but here they 
are so fired up we have to 9 un-agitate ' them". 
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In September, a decision was made to form 
a poor man’s political party and to hold a con- 
vention On approximately a week’s notice, an 
estimated 1500 people jammed the vard of St Nic- 
holas Church in Bais City where a bishop said 
they could meet if ’’they didn’t dance” 

In addition to having an agitated work 
force, sugar owners in the Philippines have been 
thrown on the defensive by a series of recent 
reports on the mistreatment of workers on hac- 
ciendas . 

In response to this growing unrest, the 
industry has undertaken a new public relations 
campaign, reportedly on a budget of 15 million 
pesos (250,000) 

Sugar, which now calls itself "the in- 
dustry with a conscience,” claims to have begun 
a massive social and economic program to help 
its employees 
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(Note to editors: Check out Packet #384, 
for a longer and more detailed account of Ruchell 's 
case ) 

RUCHELL MAGEE WINS AND REJECTS THE RIGHT 
TO APPEAL HIS 1963 CONVICTION 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif ( LNS) - -Ruchel 1 Magee has 
been granted the right to a hearing questioning 
the legality of his 1963 conviction for robbery 
and kidnapping But, he rejected the hearing 
early this month, because he has no way to bring 
in witnesses or evidence of his own choosing. 

Being held in solitary confinement and m 
danger of the mandatory death peanlty for his 
part in the Mann County Courthouse escape attempt 
last year, Magee is attempting to prove that 
the original conviction that put him prison in 
the first place was fraudulent 

Although the court granted the reopening of 
the ongianl case to investigate Ruchell’s 
charges, it denied him any choice of who would 
do the investigating for him 

Ruchel 1 is presently represented by two law- 
yers appointed by the court who he doesn’t 
trust. He surprised the court by rejecting the 
hearing and demanding that he be granted in- 
vestigators of his own choice to get transcripts 
of the original trial However, Judge Leonard 
Ginsberg insisted that the hearing be carried 
out because ’’the people of California are in- 
terested in the case ” 

Attorney Ernest Graves, formerly court- 
appointed lawyer for Magee, was finally removed 
from the case and appointed "friend of the court” 
by Judge Ginsberg "Friend of the court” status 
would still allow him to part j cipate in the 
hearings and trial . 

Ruchell, who finally won the right to de- 
fend himself m the shoot-out case in early 
November, presented evidence from the original 
trial transcript which indicated some injustices 


Although Grave ; s testimony appeared to favor 
Magee’s case (the judge complimented the lawyer 
for his hard work), Magee rejected the testimony 
because he would then have to accept the validity 
of the entire transcript itself 

If Magee can prove that the original trial 
was fraudulent, he can get out from under the 
mandatory death penalty that awaits him if, as 
a prisoner serving an indeterminate (up to life) 
sentence, he is convicted of murder in the 
courthouse shoot-out. 

Magee is also attempting to stand by the 
Constitution and Supreme Court rulings that up- 
hold the right of a prisoner to try to escape 
if he has been illegally imprisoned. 
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(Note to Editors: This is a flash update from 
the story "French Students Stand Solid in the 
Streets” on p 2 of this packet) 

6000 FRENCH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN STREETS IN 
SECOND NIGHT OF DEMONSTRATIONS 

by Sal Torey 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS)--French not police and 6,000 
high school students, separated by only fifty 
feet, met on the streets of Paris Wednesday, Dec- 
ember 1, for the second consecutive night of 
demonstrations over growing repression in French 
high schools 

A recent memo by the French Minister of 
Education calling for harsher treatment of pro- 
testing students, and the expulsion of three 
students from the Montaigne high school in Paris 
on November 30th, has led to a rise in militancy 
among high school students that has surprised 
nearly everyone 

Unlike the previous night’s march in the 
centrally located Latin Quarter, the march on 
December 1st took place in a residential section 
at the southern end of Pans Police, after the 
march had moved several blocks through the evening 
rush hour traffic, issued an order saying traffic 
could not be blocked. 

Students, many of them 13 and 14 years old, 
waited while march representatives discussed the 
situation with police Finally, police officials 
conceded a march route just at the moment it seemed 
a confrontation was about to break loose between 
waiting students and police 

Just what will happen next isn’t clear, but 
one thing is sure--the action is far from over. 

- - 30- - 

- II*A'P*P*Y BIRTHDAY TO HOWIE AND ANNE 
ON DECEMBER 8 AND PAM ON THE 9th 

"IT’S YOUR BIRTHDAY.. YOU'RE GQNNA HAVE A 
GOOD TIME da da dum dum da da dum dum AAAAAAH!" 
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[Note to editors: We had a story on the Uruguayan 

elections in the last packet, but since that time 
we received some additional information that we 
thought you might find useful.] 

URUGUAY’S UNCERTAIN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: 

SOME IDEAS FOR THE FUTURE 

by Shepherd Bliss 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (LNS) -- One and a half 
million votes were cast in the November 28 presi- 
dential elections in Uruguay, yet a week after' the 
election, two candidates still claim victory. 

The vote-counting Ministry of Interior announced 
that offical results would not be known till Jan- 
uary , 

The unofficial victor, Juan Maria Bnrdaberry 
of the Colorado Party, was supported by current 
President Pacheco Areco, also of the Colorado 
Party, Pacheco Areco* s Ministry of Interior claims 
that Bordaberry won by some 10,000 votes, or less 
than one percent more than that of Wilson Ferreira 
Aldunate of the Blanco Party, 

General Liber Seregni of the Frente Amplio 
(Broad Front) coalition, a third force in the elec- 
tion, received about 20% of the total vote. The 
Frente Amplio is a coalition of some nineteen 
distinct political parties and groups developed in 
early 1971* in the wake of the Popular Unity, a 
similar coalition in Chile which led socialist 
Salvador Allende to the presidency there 

The goal of the Frente Amplio in Uruguay was 
to break the 140 years of uninterrupted bi-, party 
control of Uruguayan elections by the Colorado and 
Blanco parties. Although unsuccessful in its attempt 
for the presidency, the Frente Amplio plans to cont- 
inue with its organizing from base committees in 
every neighborhood. 

General Seregni ’s campaign focused on political 
prisoners in Uruguay, concentration camps, a deter- 
iorating economy, torture methods used in the 
jails and the widespread use of institutionalized 
violence against the people, Two students were 
killed by police before the elections, one Frente 
Amplio worker was killed by supporters of Ferreira 
Aldunate and an assassination attempt was made 
against General Seregni. 

In the week after the election, Bordaberry ’s 
followers have been celebrating as if their 
candidate’s victor)' had been determined for sure. 

In a ’’victory speech” Bordaberry indicated how he 
plans to deal with resistance from the various 
sectors of the Uruguayan population. 

He spent considerable time talking about the 
Roman Catholic church’s involvement in raising 
’’political questions” such as the existence of 
torture in Uruguay: ’’The Uruguayan Church has 

committed gray.® errors in the political order and 
I hope it corrects itself. We are not going to 
permit it to continue its political militancy." 

He went on, attacking the university, ,%hicii 
he says "has t runs funned itself into a communist 
training ground. It cannot continue as such.” 

LI B I . R AT I UN N e w > 


As for Uruguay’s famous guerrilla group, Bord- 
aberry commented that, "the Tupamaros are not a 
product of internal tensions, which do not esixt. 
They are an export of the Cuban Revolution.” 

Many labor union leaders are already in con- 
centration camps and it is expected that Bordaberry 
will be particularly hard on the National Confeder- 
ation of Workers, which is controlled by the 
Communist Party. 

* * * 

In the week following the elections, the Tupa- 
maros robbed a super-market of some $30,000 and 
occupied a radio station to emit broadcasts to the 
people, wo are prevented from receiving news of the 
Tupamaros by an extensive censorship of the mass 
media in Uruguay, 

The week before the elections the Tupamaros 
released one of the half dozen or so prisoners 
they have in the "people’s jail." This "criminal 
against the people," an -Argentine industrialist, 
had been held there for four months. When the 
rightist daily, El Dia had the audacity to print 
the news of his release, it was immediately closed 
down by the government. 

The level of tension is high in Uruguay. It 
seems unlikely that any elected president will be 
able to govern Uruguay for the next five years, or 
that there will be another election in 1976. 
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* * ********** *************************************** 
FORD TO BUILD A NEW PLANT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

PRETORIA, So Africa (LNS) r - Ford Motor Com- 
pany is planning to spend an estimated $1.4 million 
on a second auto plant in South Africa to increase 
its vehicle assembly capacity. 

The plant, which will be located near Port 
Elizabeth, is seen as "an extremely confident ex- 
pression by the company in the continued growth of 
the motor industry in Port Elizabeth," according 
to the Star, a Johannesburg newspaper. 

The move is seen by the Southern Africa Com- 
mittee as a further assertion of Ford’s support 
for the racist apartheid regime in South Africa. 

The Committee is calling for letters of protest 
to be sent to Ford condemning the company’s policy 
in South Africa. 
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A MILESTONE 

Neither high, nor very far. 

Neither emperor, nor king, 

You are only a little milestone, 

Which stands at the edge of the highway. 

To people passing by 
You point the right direction. 

And stop them from getting lost. 

You tell them of the distance 
For which they still must journey, 
i our service is not a small one. 

And people will always remember you. 

--Irom the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
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DEMONSTRATION HITS CAPITOL RECORDS 

FOR DELAY OF BANGLA DESH BENEFIT LP 

NEW YORK ( LNS ) -- Wearing signs like "Capitol 
Records Values Profit Over Human Life" and "Paki- 
stanis Starve Because of Capitol’s Greed", 25 
people including the infamous Dylanologist A.J. 
Weberman demonstrated here December 3 to protest 
Capitol Records' hold-up of the George Harnson- 
Bangla Desh Concert record. 

The three-disc live album was recorded in 
Madison Square Garden early in the summer by George 
Harrison, Bob Dylan, Ravi Shankar and a host of 
other well-known performers who donated their time 
to East Pakistani refugees. 

So far, the Beatles' Apple Records, absorbing 
all costs of the concert, has given UNICEF $250,000 
-- the gross receipts from ticket sales. 

But Capitol Records wasn’t prepared to go 
along with this. So outside Capitol’s swank sky- 
scraper offices in downtown Manhattan, the demon- 
strators, circled by cops, took turns with the mike 
to tell curious passersby their demand that Capitol, 
as distributor of the record, follow Apple and the 
performers’ lead in earmarking all profits from the 
record for the East Pakistani refugees. 

Harrison, on the Dick Cavett Show November 
24, estimated that total sales of the $12.98 
record will earn $15 million for the refugees. 

"This record should have been out months ago," 
said Harrison. "All they want to know is how much 
do we make on it... every other company and artist 
gave their stuff for free.” 

In the midst of the impromptu speechmaking, 
a man pushed his way into the center of the group 
waving a letter. "I’ve just been kicked out of 
Capitol's office! They’re gonna do it -- but don't 
you see,” he said, gathering more breath, "that 
album's gonna sell like crazy and they'll write it 
off as a tax loss.” He then read the official 
Capitol press release which said that the album 
would be released in late December. 

The crowd, not knowing exactly whether to be 
happy or sad, buzzed quietly while A.J. Weberman 
grabbed the mike and said that it could be predict- 
ed that Capitol would not go profitless -- by hook 
or by crook. 

Suddenly out of nowhere two people clothed 
from head to foot in black hooded sacks appeared. 

One wore a sign saying " Capital ist stop trying to 
split up John and Yoko. He i_s no_ longer a. Beatle .” 
Speculation was high that it really was John and 
Yoko, but no one knew for sure. A.J. explained 
the facts behind the puzzling sign. 

Apparently, Capitol is trying to include Yoko 
as a Beatle (because she is married to John) under 
an old contract with the Beatles made before they 
became super- stars. That way Capitol can get away 
with paying her less than if she were considered 
on her own merit. Capitol is holding up her album 
because of the dispute. 

Yoko plans to give all the money she would 
get through a more lucrative contract to various 

political groups. 
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A J Weberman announced that John and Yoko 
are the newest members of the Rock Liberation Front 
(RLF) , a group dedicated to exposing hip capitalist 
counter-culture npoffs and politicizing rock 
music and rock artists. 

In closing the demonstration, A.J. mentioned 
the Rolling Stone files which were ripped off from 
that rock magazine's office several months ago in 
an RLF action. The files will soon be published 
in the Realist and are full of information such 
as a letter from Rolling Stone to Ford Motor Co. 
telling them to "put a stereo in each car and the 
hippies will buy it up.” 

A.J., well-known through TV appearances and 
articles m Esquire and Rolling Stone for his Dylan 
fetish which included analyzing all of Dylan's 
garbage, remarked that Dylan was "coming around" 
since he had recently given money to a free clinic 
and written The Ballad of George Jackson. "I'm 
never going to harass him or his family again," 

A.J. said. 
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PULPWOOD HAULERS WIN VICTORY 
SCEF/ LIBERATION News Service 

LAUREL, Miss. (LNS) -- A three-month strike 
has won a pay increase for 2,500 woodcutters who 
supply wood to the big paper mills in Southern 
Mississippi , 

The strike, organized by the Gulfcoast Pulp- 
wood Association which is 60% black and 40% white, 
had amazed many observers with its rapid growth 
and the unity and determination among both black 
and white strikers. As a precedent, is was enough 
to scare the paper company operators into trying 
strongarm tactics and threats to break the strike, 
and when that too failed eventually to settle the 
strike. 

The strike also forced the Masonite hardboard 
plant in Laurel to restore a pay cut put into 
effect on Sept. 1. Woodcutters said the pay cut 
had amounted to a 20 to 25 percent reduction in 
the price paid for logs. Before the cut, haulers 
worked a 13-hour day and averaged $2000 a year in 
wages . 

About 200 cutters had quit hauling wood to 
Masonite in protest against the cut, theu starting 
the strike that eventually spread to 3,900 cutters 
at wood yards across the Southern half of the state. 

In the settlement. Masonite also agreed to 
measure wood by a cord weighing 5,400 pounds, which 
had been one of the demands of the strikers. The 
men will have a choice of selling logs by the cord 
or by a unit weighing 7,100 pounds. 

The pay increase won by 2,500 cutters who sup- 
ply the paper mills amounts to $2 per unit of wood 
delivered. This raises their pay to the level of 
the Masonite suppliers before the Sept. 1 pay cut. 

However their victory will not pay back bills 
alone. As James Simmons, President of the Gulf- 
coast Pulpwood Association, the group which organ- 

i zed thc_ s trike, pointed out ; 
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f, Even the cutters who have gone back to work 
are going to have a hard time this winter, because 
their bills have mounted up," Simmons said. "The 
holiday season is coming and many woodcutters’ fam- 
ilies won f t have much Christmas unless we get help 
from good people everywhere. Help should be sent 
to the Goldcoast Pulpwood Association, PO Box 754, 
Laurel, Miss, Our phone is 601-425-4890." 
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[For more information on the strike see packet #394] 

"OUR FREEDOM IS IN YOUR HANDS" : 

A PLEA FROM ATTICA 

ATTICA, NY (LNS)--The following letter was re- 
ceived from inmates of Attica Prison, The grand 
jury which will issue indictments against the pri- 
soners will meet very soon. This means money for 
their defense is needed even more urgently: 

We the remaining brothers in Attica are in dire 
need of funds and support to pay the legal fees of 
attorneys needed for our continued struggle for our 
lives in the courts of the state. At tne present 
time we are confronting a familiar problem — lack 
of money. The lawyers we have now are so sincere in 
their plight to help us that they have been digging 
in their own pockets . But how long can we expect 
this to last? 

We are asking people to send whatever they can, 
no matter how little. 

We are also calling out to entertainers , to 
name a few: Cannonball Adderly, Black Academy of 

Arts and Letters, Harry Belafonte, Blood Sweat and 
Tears, Willie Bobo, James Brown, Oscar Brown Jr,, 
Alice Coltrane, Bill Cosby, Miles Davis, Ossie Dav- 
is, Jackson Five, Roberta Flack, Jane Fonda, Aretha 
Franklin, Marvin Gaye , Dizzy Gillespie, Nikki Gio- 
vanni, Dexter Gordon, Dick Gregory, Richie Havens, 
Isaac Hayes, Quinly Jones, B.B. King, John Lennon, 
Felipe Luciano, Hugh Masekela, Curtis Mayfield, 

Lee Morgan, Melvin Van Peebles, Last Poets, Leon- 
tyne Price, Lou Rawls, Max Roach, Ray Rodriguez, 
Pharoh Saunders, Leon Thomas, Ike and Tina Turner, 
Kim Weston, Bill Withers and any others who would 
be willing to contribute their time and money to- 
wards saving lives. 

Some of us have already been murdered in D- 
block yard because we asked for help. The remainder 
of us are still in need of help if we are to sus- 
tain our lives. We would appreciate any contribu- 
tions large or samll (money orders or cash). 

Send to the Attica Defense Committee-, Pruden- 
tial Building, Room 8l6 , 30 Church Jt., Buffalo, 

New York, 14202. 

The only profit that will come out of your 
contribution is tne saving of some of your crotners* 
lives . 

Peace and rower 

The united Attica Brothers 

The 80 men who are locked in their cellos in 
segregation for 23 1/2 hours a day really want 
reading material. Any legal books as well as books 
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books on history, politics or economics will be 
greatly appreciated. They can only get packages from 
bookstores so get your local radical, college, or 
just friendly bookstore to send books from their 
stock or contributions other people have dropped off. 
Send them to any of the following (who are in dif- 
ferent parts of the prison) and they will be dis- 
tributed among other prisoners: 

Bernard Strobel 23575 

Richard Bilello 25510 

Frank Smith 22747 

Kenneth Orr 24467 

Harold Walker 20382 

Richard Clark 26246 

Jerry Rosenberg 21478 

Box 149 

Attica, NY, 14011 

If you don’t have a bookstore near you that 
will do it, send your books to the Liberation Book- 
store, 421 Lenox Ave , New York, NY, 10037. 
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CHARGES AGAINST KENT STATE 25 DROPPED 

KENT, Ohio (LNS)--"I haven't seen this place 
so happy in years!" said one woman on the staff of 
the Kent State student newspaper. She was referring 
to the wild jubilation on the Kent State University 
campus after John Hayward, the prosecuting attorney 
for the Kent 25, announced December 7 that all 
charges against the remaining 21 defendants would 
be dropped. 

Ohio Attorney Gneral Brown made the recommenda- 
tion that charges be dropped because Q f lack of 
evidence. All charges stemmed from the May, 1970 
rebellion on the Kent State State campus which cli- 
maxed with the killing of four students by National 
Guardsmen . 

The prosecution's announcement came right af- 
ter Mary Helen Nicholas, the fourth defendant to go 
on trial, was aquitted for lack of evidence. 

Jerry Rupe , the first to be tried was convicted 
November 29 for "interfering with a fireman". He 
was put on probation. Charges against Peter Bleik 
were dropped for lack of evidence and Larry Shub, 
the third student who pleaded guilty to first degree 
riot charges was also put on probation. 

Defense support for the Kent 25 was highlighted 
by a petition circulated on campus which got 5,000 
signatures; minor actions in the courtroom like 
throwing a marshmallow a t the judge; and a Yippie 
curse placed on Judge Edwin Jones (who resigned two 
days later in the face of a pending defense attack 
on the grounds of bias) . 

Yippies had planned another curse for the 
courthouse December 8 but itP rovc d' unnecessary. 
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"It is perfectly clear that so called law en- 
forcement officials will stop at nothing including 
genocide to keep the legitimate polittical grievances 
of oppressed people from being expressed." 

. — Fred E am;. / k ! lied u y Callage police Dec. 4,19 69 
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(See packet #365 for Indo-Pak background.) 

GENESIS OF THE TNDO-PAK WAR 

LIBERATION News Service 

ft War is the continuation of politics by 
other mea> *s » 

— von 

We saw them on TV, in Life Magazine 
Teddy Kennedy shook their hands. Five 
thousand died of cholera each day. Many 
had nothing in the world but their starving 
bodies which they laid to rest each night 
beneath trees... in any school, hospital or 
temple with a little extra floor space. The 
lucky ones found room in the hastily-built, 
prison-like refugee camps. Meanwhile, on 
the other side of the world, George Harri- 
son sang songs for them. Their suffering 
was very well known. 

But the ten million Bengali refugees 
who flooded into India had left even worse 
hotrors behind -- one of the most brutal 
military occupations in modem history, 
holocaust complete with rapes and plunder 
and the massacre of perhaps a million Ben- 
gali civilians as the West Pakistani army 
clamped down on the rebellious Bengali colony. 

Tanks blew holes through student dormitories at 
night. East Bengali teachers, doctors, writers, 
and lawyers faced wholesale liquidation. And it 
was open season on the poorest member of East Ben- 
gali Hindu minority -- thatchmaker, potter, weaver, 
cobbler or landless peasant. 

Nine months after the blitzkrieg, in the name 
of the battered refugees we've heard so much about, 
India launches an all-out war to "liberate" Bangla 
Desh (which the Pakistanis still consider East 
Pakistan). It promises to be bloody, brief, and 
very profitable for the Indians. New Delhi makes 
no secret of its intention to install a friendly 
East Bengali government stocked with politicians 
who will remember who set them up. Vastly outnum- 
bering the Pakistanis in arms, munitions and troops, 
the Indians chances look very good. December 1 
has come and the time is ripe for war. So war 
begins. And back' in the United States, the mass 
media leaves everyone confused. 

To unders tand, we must backtrack. When the 
British left South Asia in 1947, they carved up 
colonial India into two hostile countries, India 
and Pakistan. Hindu territory became India. 

Hie British tied the East Bengalis across a thou- 
sand miles of India territory to peoples with whom 
they shared nothing but the Muslim religion. 

Different culture, different language, different 
history, different interests. 

East Pakistan was a virtual colony of West 
Pakistan from the beginning, and a best Pakistani 
elite of JO wealthy families ruled both regions 
since independence. Capitalists of the West owned 
nearly all the industry and major agriculture in 
the East, used the last as a captive market for 
the West's shoddy and over-priced manufactured goods, 
and appropriated most funds aquired through foreign 
aid and from trade in jute -- East Bengal 
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principal product -- to finance development of 
West Pakistan, 

In the true colonialist tradition, economic 
exploitation of Bangla Desh went hand in hand with 
racist and chauvinistic attitudes of West Pakis- 
tanis. These attitudes excused a situation in 
which less than 10% of the military jobs, 16% 
of the civil service jobs, and virtually none of 
the middle or upper level government jobs went to 
the Easterners who comprised 60% of the country's 
population . 

Since independence. West Pakistani capitalists 
have run the show while the elite of East Pakistan- 
small factory owners, traders, and the educated 
middle class --looked enviously on. For the vast 
majority of the Bengalis (peasants, small artisans, 
and unskilled laborers) it was a period of cruel 
poverty. Even the rich productivity of Bengal's 
land, crisscrossed by the rivers and streams of 
the Ganges -Brahmaputra delta, could barely support 
the 75 million Bengalis, packed into a region the 
size of Louisiana, and at the same time fatten 
West Pakistani belts. 

The first two decades of Pakistan’s history 
were a series of palace intrigues in West Pakistan 
designed to prevent general elections, which would 
have given an absolute majority to the Bengalis. 
General Yahya khan, who came to power in 1969 in 
the wake of a country-wide student uprising, was 
forced to schedule elections a year ago in an att- 
empt to contain a mass movement that had grown to 
include strikes by workers and increasing dis- 
affection in the middle class. 

Yahya khan got a big surprise. ’Hie Aw ami 
League of .sheik Mujibur Rahman swept the elections 
m East Pakistan by campaigning for economic and 
political autonomy for the East. Representing 
the interests of the ambitious but shackled 
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East Pakistani elite, the Aw ami League had become 
the most powerful political party in all of Paki- 
stan, ready to dominate the National Assembly if it 
was ever allowed to meet. 

General Yahya hemmed and hawed about convening 
the body. The capitalist-minded Aw ami League didn’t 
dare arm the masses of impoverished Bengalis . 
Instead, Mujibur got bogged down in fruitless 
negotiations with the West Pakistani rulers who had 
no intention of losing the captive market and 
export earnings of Bengal, 

On March 26, Yahya outlawed the Awami League 
and all political activity in Bengal, On March 27, 
clandestine radio declared an independent Bangla 
Desh, and Awami League committees took control over 
most of East Pakistan, Yahya gave the go-ahead for 
the ruthless suppression of the revolt. Tikka Khan, 
later known as the butcher of Dacca, sent his 70,000 
man force in Bengal to work, and, thanks to the 
Awami League, the Bengalis could scarcely fight 
back. The sole Bengali regiment of Pakistan's 
army was liquidated. All open resistance was 
crushed, Even Bengali police were murdered if 
caught . 

Within days, Pakistan drove the Bangla Desh 
movement underground. In an interview with Agence 
France Press, Mujibur Rahman protested: "Is the 

West Pakistan government not aware that I am the 
only one able to save East Pakistan from Communism?" 
But time and the Pakistani generals passed him by. 

He was jailed and charged with treason, guerrilla 
forces, with few arms and little organization, 
began to fight in the countryside depending on no 
one but the Bengali people for their support. 

Meanwhile, as guests of the Indian ruling 
class, the surviving Awami League leadership set 
up shop across the border in Calcutta, the largest 
city in West Bengal, an Indian State. While Marx- 
ist guerrillas initiated people's war in East Ben- 
gal, the Awami Leaguers proclaimed themselves the 
Provisional Government of Bangla Desh and sent 
envoys around the world for public relations. 

Moved by the opportunity to obtain unchallenged dom- 
inance in South Asia, India happily recruited, 
trained, and equipped a "liberation army" from the 
ranks of the refugees. It was, of course, carefully 
screened to keep out anyone with a radical past. 

But India's decision to go to war was by no 
means a light one. The cost of supporting the refu- 
gees, even in squallor, is enormous -- hundreds 
of millions of dollars that India can ill afford. 

But even more haunting is the spectre of a Red 
Bengal. The longer India held off an invasion, the 
better the chance that the Bengali people would 
accept no other leadership than the revolutionary 
guerrillas whose commitment to liberation had 
already been proved in the coun trys ide . For ex- 
ample, the Communist Party of East Bengal /Marxist - 
Leninist (and sort of Maoist) had the foresight to 
go underground before the civil war began and has 
worked with the people ever since. If the Indian 
government wants to escort a "legitimate" and 
pliable Awami League government to power in Bangla 
Desh, it can't wait forever. 

Besides which, India has a Bengali problem 
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of its own. The Indian labor movement is stronger 
and more militant than ever. Wildcat strikes occur 
daily, and in the first half of 1971, Indian cap- 
italists lost 19 million working days because of 
strikes. In this volatile situation. West Bengal, 
where wages are one third what they are in the rest 
of India, is the most volatile Indian state. Like 
East Bengal, it is exploited by non-Bengalis and 
India's rulers know it is a powderkeg. 

Calcutta, the capital of West Bengal, and the 
home of several million people, has long been a 
synonym for squalor throughbut the world. It is also 
the scene of almost daily riots and violent strikes , 

In the struggle to drive Britain out of India, Bengal 
as a whole, got a sturdy reputation for unyielding 
resistence . 

The Indian army has been running the state 
administration for months and Sikh battalions of 
Indian Federal troops have policed West Bengal since 
the Naxalites, a Maoist guerrilla force, began a ser- 
ies of armed actions over a year ago. West Bengal 
also has a large Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
committed to the overthrow of both Vahya Khan and 
Indira Ghandi, but for now it is hesitant to declare 
in favor of a decisive confrontation with the Indian 
government . 

The humanitarian roots of India's decision 
to attempt dismemberment of its old rival Pakistan 
are nowhere to be found. 

But there are a lot of dirty hands in this war. 

India doesn't decide things alone. The Soviet 
Union has signed a 20-year treaty of "peace, friend- 
ship, and prosperity" with India. Among other things, 
the agreement calls for mutual support in the event 
of a third party attack. Whether the Soviet Union 
tried to "cool off" India to the last may never 
be known. What is certain is that the bulk of 
India's arms are Soviet-made. And if India's war is 
& full success, the Soviet Union will have a near 
monopoly on big power influence both in India and 
Bangla Desh. 

Pakistan's most enthusiastic backer is China. 

On April 12 of this year, premier Chou En-Lai sent 
a letter to Yahya Khan in which he described the 
supporters of Bangla Desh as "a handful of persons 
who want to sabotage the unification of Pakistan" 
and passed the whole conflict off as India's "gross 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan." 

At the time the letter was written, the massacre in 
East Bengal was well underway, 

China's anti-Indian alliance with Pakistan's 
military stemmed from the 1962 Sino-indian war. 

China has given economic and military aide and this 
year reaffirmed a $210 million aid committment. 

Planes donated by China strafed Bengali cities in 
April. Chinese monetary support has kept Pakistan's 
economy afloat after its disruption by civil war. 

And now we see the spectacle of China's arms 
pitted against the Soviet Union's arms in a war 
being fought over the competing claims of two ruling 
classes for the right to exploit the Bengali people. 
Neither supports people's war in East Bengal, and 
rieither will condemn the evils of its own capitalist 
a 1 1 v . 
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Like China, the United States feels very un- 
comfortable about the prospects of an Indian victory. 
India is increasingly hostile But U S policy 
has not been very decisive in recent months, per- 
haps out of bafflement After the initial suppress- 
ion of the Bengali rebellion, some members of 
America's decision-making elite began to rally 
around the idea of supporting an independent Bangla 
Desh -- under the Aw ami League of course 

Among them was Professor Ldward Mason, chief 
architect of the Harvard-Ford Foundation develop- 
ment program for Pakistan and a long-time advisor 
to the State Department and World Bank lie re- 
commended that the U S. discontinue its large-scale 
aid to West Pakistan because otherwise "we will 
drive Last Pakistan into the arms of another power, 
the USSR or Ch in a . " 

But Pakistan has been the U.S 's big ally in 
South Asia for a long time -- John Foster Dulles 
once called it a "bastion of freedom " In two 
decades, U S economic aid to Pakistan has passed 
the billion dollar mark, and Nixon's last aid bill* 
called for $225million in one year Since 1950, 
the U S has also been a major supplier to the 
Pakistani military, and has trained over 4000 Pak- 
istani of fi cers . 

In spite of all the present hindsight by 
liberal commentators concerning the U.S govern- 
ment's "Hamlet - like performance," it's hard to 
see how a thoroughgoing U.S, strategy to support 
an Awami-run Bangla Desh could have worked. 

If Last Pakistan got loose from the West, began to 
purchase better-quality goods at lower prices on 
the world market, and sold its jute through Indian 
channels -- and even the Aw ami League demanded t 
these concessions from the Pakistanis -- it is 
doubtful if anything could have held West Paki- 
stan's economy together And the "friendly" West 
Pakistani government might soon be toppled by 
West Pakistan's militant workers' movement and 
dissatisfied ethnic minorities. 

So the U S decided, almost by default, to 
stick by West Pakistan rather than gamble on a 
Bangla Desh that didn’t yet "exist". 

The big question now over the future of Ban- 
gla Desh is the shape and strength of the libera- 
tion forces that have evolved in the countryside 
while the Provisional Government of the Aw ami 
League was running around presenting its creden- 
tials to governments that don't give a damn about 
the Bengali people. 

It is not inconceivable that the Bengali 
"liberation army" so carefully screened by India 
will attempt to wipe them out If they need any 
help, Indian troops will surely be on hand 

But there's also the possibility that tins 
dirty, dirty war will develop into sumetning 
India can't control. It's comp li cared now, and it 
will get more complicated. If' the IV news sheds 
much light, it’ll be a re a I s urp r i s e 

If this article has >uiy point, it's tins: 

You can't tell the players wit:; out a class analy- 
sis, and that's some tiling Wql Ur Croak 1 te ain’t got. 
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5000 U1.-LT IX CHICAGO 
TO FORM A YOUTH CAUCUS 

ailCACO(LNS) --The emergency Conference of New 
Voters held a meeting here this past weekend which 
attracted 5,000 young people of various political 
persuasions . 

While differing m politics, the young people 
were united by the desire to make the 18-21 year 
old voter a force to be reckoned with in the co- 
ming presidential elections- No one could agree 
on a presidential candidate fpr '72, but everyone 
did agree that Nixon wasn't the one . 

"We are in Chicago this weekend to say that 
we're going to do for this President 
precisely what we did for his predecessor We 
are going to do for the library industry of Whit- 
tier [Nixon's home town] what we did four years 
ago for the library industry of Austin," said 
Allard Lowenstein, a former Representative and 
a "dump Johnson" activist. 

The campaign to organize the youth vote 
started six months ago with a voter registration 
campaign which has had mixed success nationally 
Now, the "youth caucus" organizers are deter- 
mined to return to their home communities to 
organi ze . 

They will try to get young voters to sup- 
port the strongest liberal candidate in local 
party conventions in an effort to gain delegate 
slots that will carry the youth voice into the 
national nominating conventions next summer. In 
states with primaries, pressure is going to be 
put on candidates to put several young people 
on their slates . 

Although political agreement was certainly 
not the rule, in general, the emphasis seemed to 
be on gaining power within the Democratic Party, 
most people having written the Republican Party 
off at least for this year. Some at the meeting 
cited Senators McGovern and Kennedy as likely 
focal points for youthful voters but many des- 
paired at getting any candidate who was worthy 
of strong support elected. 

A youth Caucus Steering Committee was elec- 
ted, headed by Clinton DeVeau, a black law student 
at Lmory University and Laurie Beer, a graduate 
student at the New School in New York. The 
convention voted to work closely with the Black 
and Women's Caucuses in an effort to gain power 
for the un represented across the country. 
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Till: PAPLR-BLANKLT OF A JAI L-MATL 

Pages of old books and new ones glued together! 

A blanket made out of paper is better than noth- 
ing at all 

You people who sleep in jade beds with brocade 
curtains , 

Do you know in the jails there are many who cannot 
sleep.’ -- the Prison Diary of 1 1 o Chi MinFi 
Dec ei r:Le~r 8, 19 71 
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AT&T CALLED "LARGEST OPPRESSOR 

OF WOMEN WORKERS IN U S 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co , the nation’s largest private emplo- 
yer, has been accused of extensive job discrimi- 
nation against women, blacks and Spamsh-Ameri- 
cans by the Equal Emplo>ment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) 

In a massive report submitted to the Federal 
Communications Commission, EEOC called AT&T (and 
the Bell System it operates] a "monolith" which 
is "without a doubt the largest oppressor of women 
workers m the US" 

AT&T quickly denied the allegation 

"We believe we have been a leader, not a lag- 
gard, m equal employment opportunity," said Ro- 
bert D Lilley, executive vice president of AT&T 

The EEOC-AT&T confrontation began in Decem- 
ber, 1970, when the utility company petitioned the 
government for an increase in long-distance tele- 
phone rates The EEOC opposed the increase then, 
accusing the corporation of blatantly unlawful dis- 
crimination throughout its system. 

The FCC gave EEOC until early December of this 
year to substantiate the "serious questions" it had 
raised, AT&T has two months to examine the report 
before a public hearing to air the case will be 
held on Jan 31 The hearing will be the first of 
its kind ever to consider the employment record of 
a federally-regulated company. 

In its 290-page summary, more than half of it 
devoted to the condition of women, EEOC accuses 
AT&T of structuring recruitment, hiring and promo- 
tion practices to prevent women from advancing, 
thus creating a system of men-only and women-only 
job categories. This practice violates civil 
rights legislation , 

Women employed by AT&T number 524,000, or 55 
pei cent of the company’s employees- The company 
is the nation's largest employer of women. Accor- 
ding to EEOC, women who work for AT&T lose $950 
million annually m wages because they are gene- 
rally considered for lower-paying jobs such as 
operators or clerks. 

The company is accused of failing to provide 
"real equality for blacks" EEOC said blacks are 
relegated to the lowest-paying, least desirable 
positions, and unfair standards and tests are used 
for hiring blacks Southernteiephone affiliates 
have failed to come up to even the "minimal effo- 
rts ot the rest of the Bell system to employ bla- 
cks," ^aid EEOC. 

Since most blacks employed by :he telephone 
company are women, they suffer from the dual dis- 
crimination of both race and se* 

Spanish surnamed employees are the "invisi- 
ble minority at Bell, and the report charged the 
company with not providing equal job and advance- 
ment opportunities for Span i sh- Arne r i cans 

The stud> concentrated prir.ur:L> on 30 large 
urban areas throughout the nation, which contain 
half the country's work force and half of its tc- 
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tal black and Spanish population 

AT&T offered some statistics to refute the 
accusations Of employees hired in 1971, said 
the company, one out of four is black, American 
Indian, Oriental, or Spanish-American . 

Lilley, the executive v p., stated that the 
number of minority group employees has increased 
265 per cent since 1963 while total employment 
has increased only 38 per cent Thirteen per 
cent of AT&T's total employment, or 135,000 per- 
sons, now come from minority groups. 

He added that about 57,000 of the women 
working for the company hold management posi- 
tions 

Liley neglected to mention that most of the 
minority workers who aren’t operators work on 
construction crews, as installers, and on other 
blue collar jobs and are seldom seen in manage- 
ment positions 

Few work in responsible positions within 
the Bell bureaucracy Also, a large majority of 
the so-called "women in management" are, in fact, 
operator supervisors--a job which is almost as 
oppressive as being an operator, 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD FROM A FRIEND 

In a society which strips men 
of their souls--to turn them 
into the steel of bombs and 
shells which generals shower on 
some small nation unwilling to 
yield to the mandate of our 
imperium, hope comes in the 
struggle to dismember the legions 
and make justice and peace live. 

It is a time when even the most 
innocent of babes must grow up to 
drive the money changers from the 
temple. And then guard the door. 

Merry Christmas! 

Happy New Year! 

Tear down the walls’ . . and 
build some bridges. 

"On all these charges it says: the People 

against Fred Hampton. But if they'd ever check 
with the people, they'd find out the people 
don't have a damned thing against Fred Hampton!" 

Fred Hampton, age 21, 
killed by Chicago police, 
Dec. 4, 1969. 
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In the spirit of the season.. PAY YOUR ULCLMBLR 

BILL, PLLASL . . . 

Tzyj^j 
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WOMEN 'X WORTH VIETNAM 
(see story on page i) 

Both photos were taken in y. Knitting factory in 
Hanoi. Moat of the workers in the factory are 
women . 

Photos by Anne Dockery 

Credit EWS Women's Graphics Collective 
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PHOTOS FROM SOUJH VIETNAM 


Top: The Saigon city budget of $6 ~ jniliion (menu s 2/5 for 

police and official salaries] leave? roughly one dollar 
per person per year Public services coijapsed years 
ago, and those which remain are used inc ffect ively (65% 
of electricity is used by American air conditioners,. 
This area, only minutes from do. :n town Saigon ; is a 
compost heap of rotting t.nbcr ar.d rooblsh, typical of 
the slums m which the next generation is growing up 
in South Vietnam 

Credit Rick Lanborne/ L.NS 


Bottom: Center of a cit/ biock m Saigon. Tne population 

has tripled since 1965, making this tnc* most densely 
populated cit> in t lie world, yer. aimost e;cryone 
lives m one or two st^ry buildings, public housing 
projects are virtually none xi at ant . Respectable 
ho uses line t he s t reo t o , out ; a s i d a ch i s b ic: i; , an 
old cemetery support.- a .diaiicy r.o*p cf sc ’.era! 
thousand 
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AND ALL 


POLITICAL PRISONERS ! 


Ruchell Magee Defense Committee 
P.O. Box 5730 
Stanford - Calif. - 94305 
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